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Yas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
ig to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the dey. 

Teams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue ’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 








The Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 








Steel-Traps of the most approved. Description 
for frontier and western Tr: pping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newuouss, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitiee, C. O_ps, Agents, 


NE OE 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of eur own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, , 
Meuenx C. Novzs, } Superintendents. 
Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats| ef the best 

styles, and thoroughly made. 
Saran Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 


NN er Oem 


Paim-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 


DPAAIS 


Milling ¢ Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
H. M. Wartsrs. Miller. 











fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use 

Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 


octavo volume of 500 pages.—-By J. H. Noyes 
Price, $1 50. i 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publicutions of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories 128 pages, 


octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida. N Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Horm. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


7 Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, ean be furnished: and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any 0° the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible 
a A I 
Bepport of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
48 the gospel is. without money and without price. 
[tis supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
®8; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it Our eapectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darny Rerrarovs Press, as the comple- 
megt an| consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
®, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known. and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, ag the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
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‘Unity, the Measure of Power. 
ADVANTAGES in human society are pro- 
portioned to the faculty of AGREEMENT, 
This is the great principle that is written 
on the whole scenery of civilization : it is 
the axiom by which we may estimate the 
world’s progress, past, ptesent, and pros- 
pective. 

Advantages are proportioned to the 
faculty of agreement. All the improve- 
ments of the age, Railroads, Telegraphs, 
Steamships, Manufactories, Hotels, Fairs, 
Commercial enterprise, Insurance, and 
the thousand lively characteristics of our 
present civilization, are due, every one of 
them to the increased faculty of agree- 
ment there is among men, and express 
exactly the proportion in which this 
agreement is present. Think of the ex- 
tent of concert there must have been re- 
quired to build the railroad that now 
exists between New-York and St. Louis 
—to tunnel the mountains—bridge the 
rivers—import the iron—build the en- 
gines, and run regular daily trains with 
a dispatch that takes passengers safely 
through from the Atlantic to the Missis- 
sippi in 60 hours! And this is with. the 
prospect of being extended across the con- 
tinent, so that presently , passengers will 
be able to check their baggage to San- 
Francisco, pay theirfare, and resign them- 
selves without further care to a railroad 
organization, which, by virtue of the 
power of agreement. will have its army of 
officials stationed throughout the line of 
the road, each man having a certain duty 
to perform, and by their united concert 
insuring safe and regular arrivals on the 
shores of the Pacific. 

The same principle is illustrated in 
the desigu and accomplishment of the 
World’s Fair. The building itself, a 
fairy-like structure of iron and glass, 
springs up like Aladdin’s palace, almost 
in a night—the magic in the case being 
the agreement of some thousand or two 
of various working-men. Then all the 
wonderful contents of the building—the 
treasures of art, beauty and utility that 
are there collected from many parts of 
the world, are still, from the first concep- 
tion to the present combined exhibition 
of them, the product of human agree- 
ment. Without it, they could never 
have existed—without a high develop- 


ment of it they could never have been | is, 


brought together in the present form of 
a festive entertainment to all nations. 

It is evident that power is rapidly ac- 
celerating with the increase of agree- 
ment, and that in consequence of it the 
conceptions and undertakings of men are 
continua!ly vaulting into ‘he miraculous, 
We are reminded of that remarkable say- 
ing of Christ to his disciples,—‘ Ir two 
OF YOU SHALL AGREE ON EARTH, as touch- 
ing any thing that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them of my Father which is 
in heaven.’ Is not this the great princi- 
ple of human accomplishment ? It is 
further evident that every advance which 
men make in the facility of agreement, 
opens the way, by a natural law, for new 








For i instance, the present popular hotel 
system is an entirely new development 
of the faculty of agreement, by which 
hundreds of families find themselves more 
pleasantly situated and served with the 
comforts and luxuries of life in a spacious 
common dwelling, than they could be 
each one having a separate establishment. 
As a specimen of the way things are go- 
ing, we understand that in the upper 
part of New-York City, a range of nine 
houses, built as private dwellings of the 
first class, have recently been connected 
and consolidated into one large boarding 
hotel, and that the suites of apartments 
for families and single boarders in this 
mammoth establishment have been taken 
up at a rent of ninety thousand dollars ! 
Now the single step of moving into com- 
mon agreement, so far as is included in 
common hotel life, while it increases the 
power of parties, and economizes their 
means, also opens the way for new advan- 
ces on every hand, in the art of social 
condensation, whereby still further ad- 
vantages may be gained. For instance, 
it is obvious that only one step further 
in agreement would be necessary, to com- 
bine the property of the separate families, 
in paintings, sculpture, &c., into one 
more or less splendid common gallery, 
whereby the enjoyment of all would be 
immensely increased.’ So with library- 
privileges, and all those kinds of prop- 
erty which are not consumable by use.— 
Then it is but one step after this to com- 
munize the table, and the wardrobe, with 
similar advantages accruing, and so the 
process of agreement naturally goes on 
in an expanding ratio of preparation and 
reward, notil it results in complete unity. 
All those business men who combine for 
public enterprises——those young men and 
artists who organize for holiday effect, 
and those citizens who resort to public 
boarding with their familivs, for economy 
of means, are tampering with a principle 
that has its final development and its 
full power in Communism. The world 
is really all undermined with this teuden- 
cy—its selfishness is powder-posted, aud 
the foremost ranks of society are liable 
at any time to stumble into virtual Com- 
munism, almost without knowing it. 

The F ourierist’s formula for the solu- 
tion of human relations and prospects, 
‘ Attractions proportioned to destinies.’ 
‘Modern Times propounds’ ‘The Sover- 
eignty of the individual, to be exercised 
at his own cost.’ Our generalization 
suggested above, is a little different from 
either of them, viz., ‘ Advantages propor- 
tioned to the faculty of Agreement.’—This 
is not so prefound but that it can be 
easily understood—every stroke of pro- 
gress preaches it to the dullest observa- 
tion, and it is calculated to direct our 
efforts at improvement in a right practi- 
cal direction. It is evident that the de- 
velopment of this faculty of harmony 
will secure the final, universal premium. 
Those who can agree best one with ano- 
ther, and can flock together harmoniouely, 
will make out the best. Such is the law 
of this world, as well as the other. The 
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all the lahor-savliig ‘achinery, and so will 
take the means out of the hands of iso- 
lated workmen. We understand that in 
the case of the Sewing Machines, the 
advantage has already passed beyond the 
reach of individual workers into the 
hands of large establishments, so that 
the machine fails to support those who 
attempt to work it singly and alone. 

It follows that that system which in 
the long run tends to promote the most 
unity, is the best. Here comes in Christi- 
anity—Christ’s principle of loving one- 
another. Advantage is proportioned to 
union: the faculty of union is propor- 
tioned to true refinement ; and true re- 
finement is proportioned to faith. 


The world has yet but imperfectly de- 
veloped the faculty of agreement—so- 
ciety can only agree in a partial manner. 
Stilla part is better than nothing ; and 
the present attainments in the art of 
social agreement are to be valued for the 
proportion of power they give. The 
brothers Rothschild, we understand, in 
consequence of the dying’ injunction of 
their father, have made it a rule through 
life, to engage only in such business 
transactions as they could’ act in unan- 
imously ; and they are said to wield a 
power of eight hundred millions of dollara. 
But they have not attained to the highest 
results of unity. Any body of men and 
women who have a better faculty of 
agreeing than the Rothschilds, have the 
germ of greater power, to be developed 
sooner or later, even in this world. The 
highest results of the faculty of union 
will be manifest in the department of 
life itself. The Rothschilds, with their 
millions, can only operate in a super- 
ficial sphere—they cannot help a sick per- 
son, or make a man happy in his domestic 
relations, Power ir this department is 
the result of that final development of 
agreement where selfishness is wholly abol- 
ished from between men. And certain as 
it is that society has been progressively 
raised to its present state above barbarism, 
by the power of this principle of agree- 
meut, so certain is it, that the end and 
perfection of ti.is principle will give com- 
plete power over evil in all its forms.— 
That unity which Christ held up as the 
standard of his system, will be effectual to 
change character, vitalize society, and 
abolish death. Such is the good conclu- 
sion to be derived from the axiom that 
Advantages are proportioned to the fac- 
uity of Agreement.—The Circular, Oct., 
1853. 


Pleasure and its Oountertuite: 





Persons are conscivus when they are 
led into sensual excess of any kind, that 
there is pleasure connected with the se- 
duction ; they are enticed on by pleasure, 
and not by anything that they recognize 
asevil. They are enticed really by the 
same thing that entices them to virtue— 
i.e. the love of hapjiness, which is at the - 
bottom of all motive influences. Now 
the question is, What is the evil element 
that wakes the difference between right 
atiractions and wrong ? They are both 








and more radical steps in the same direc- 
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great agreeing forces will be able to use 


pleasurable, and both have for their ob- 
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ject apparent good. I apprehend that 
the wicked spirit which is concerned in 
the temptation to sensuality or any vice, 
has no pleasure in it, and does not con- 
tribute to pleasure in any case, but on 
the contrary, just so far as it is present, 
it diminishes pleasure and introduces 
into the life uneasiness and distress ; and 
yet it has an agency inenticement. Con- 
sidered as a miserable spirit, one that is 
destitute of comfort, it cannot have any 
direct agency ; and what then is its agen- 
cy ? It is simply a deception—it fur- 
pishes a delusive medium through which 
persons look at the pleasures they pur- 
sue ; as if the devil could put spectacles 
on our eyes while we were eating, that 
would make our food apparently different 
from what is true, and so tempt us to eat 
more than we want, or to eat things that 
are not goud. The spectacles would not 
alter the substances that we are dealing 
with, but would give us a false estimate 
of them. and come between us and them, 
so as to bring about a marriage that has 
falsehood in it. 

Simple pleasure, is not a thing to be 
afraid of : the devil is not concerned in 
it at all—it is harmless in its influence. 
But the main thing is to look out for 
the lying spirit; and look out that it 
does not make us liars ourselves. If the 
devil can seduce a person into deveption 
and a lying spirit in the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, he has him at his mercy, and excess 
will be the coysequence. Butif we keep 
ourselves out in the open daylight, in 
a true, honest spirit, consciously open 
to God and man, there will be no danger 
of sensuality in our pleasure. 

We may be sure that wherever there 
is sensuality going, there is no increase of 
pleasure. If a man is stealing, he is 
not stealing pleasure, but torment.— 
Never set down such a man as happy. It 
is not possible to steal pleasure. Plea- 
ure is an honest thing. 

The spirit of heaven is a spirit of 
pleasure. Instead of being more ab- 
stinent and monkish, and repulsive to 
human nature, than the devil is, it is 
distinguished from the devil by its being 
a spirit of pleasure, the opposite of his 
spirit of uneasiness and torment. It is 
the juggling of a fiend that tries to set 
down pleasure to the devil’s credit, as 
though he had the use of that. It is 
God that made it, and he has the use of 
it. He is the ‘ blessed’ God, and out of 
him comes all that gives zest to our en- 
joyments. ‘In his presence is fullness of 
joy, and at his right hand are pleasures 
for evermore.’ It is the gushing forth 
of the water of life that proceeds out of 
the throne ot God and of the Lamb, that 
gives us all the multiplied enjoyments 
even of our bodies, in things which ap- 
pertain to this world. Satar. does not 
contribute an atom to the music of this 
world, but on the contrafy all his in- 
fluence goes to spoil it. In seeking 
pleasure, then, seek unto the Lord, and 
be sure that you seek it in the pure, 
open spirit—the honest spirit : it is to 
be found in no other. 





Dr. Fyng on the Millennium. 


[A correspondent of the Evening Post writing 
from Williamstown, Mass., makis the following 
report :] 

The commencement of this College opened 
with a sermon by Dr, Tyng, of your city. In- 
stead of gratifying the audience by one of his 
extempore he read a Jong, learned and 
tabored discussion of the prophecics of the Bible, 





as to k | inauguration of the kingdom of Christ 
upon earth, altogether novel in its character, 
and somewhat remarkable i: its views and con- 
clusions. 

He held that God’s will had never been domi- 
nant in any human government, but that they 
were all mere organizations of man’s apostacy 
from God. God, in his authority, is banished 
from the earth. He spoke severely of the way 
in which Great Britain panders to Indian super- 
stitions and America to slavery. 

Dr. Tyng found in the prophecies the ground of 
his hope and confidence, He interpreted them 
as predicting that four successful and universal 
monarchies were to rule the wor!d, all unsubjec- 
ted to God’s will, the kingdoms of gold, silver, 
brass and iron. Finally thcre would be a fifth 
universal kingdom—the real reign of Godon earth. 
The four were the Babylonian, the Persian, the 
Grecian and the Reman. 

All these had passed. This is the stage of 
trarsition and chaos. Soon, and by a mighty 
and sudden revolution, the last kingdom will be 
ushered in. The time, he argued, was very near. 

These new and extraordinary views from a 
man so prominent as Dr. Tyng, will elicit much 
public attention and discussion. 
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Che Cork's Holiday. 


NO MORE DISTANCE! NO MORE WAR! 








THE CONTINENTS UNITED. 


Instant Communication with 


EUROPE, ASIA & AFRICA 


BY MEANS OF THE 


OCEAN TELEGRAPH. 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
Peace, good will to men.” 





Our readers everywhere will have heard by 
the electric flash, long ere this, of the successful 
LAYING OF THE ATLANTIC SuBMaRINE CABLE BE- 
twren Evropr anp America! They will have 
felt the thrill and emotions belonging to so grand 
an event. It forms undoubtedly an era in the 
flight of ages. Thus humanity, under God, 
marches grandly on to its destiny ; step by step 
the barriers of nature fall, and we enter upon the 
kingly inheritance that God intended for us when 
he made the world. Who says that all things 
continue as they were? that hopes of progress 
and of God’s Kingdom in this world are Utopian? 

It will be observed that the meaning of this 
latest time-wonder is Unity. The merchant may 
see one use for it, the news-writer another, the 
statesman a third; the true heart of man recog- 
nizes in it the token and medium of a broader and 
better unity than has heretofore prevailed. Every 
flash that passes over those deep oceanic wires, 
will carry a shock into the bowels of old-time 
wolation and prejudice. 

It will be observed too, that this magnificent 
telegraphic success, removing the barrier of dis- 
tance between divided continents, is but an out- 
ward type of a corresponding triumph in the 
spiritual spheres. The external has its base in 
the internal. The work of bridging the Atlantic 
has its full counterpart ‘n the work which is so 
manifestly in progress, of opening free communica- 
tion with the spiritual heavens and the world of 
the dead. 

So let us lift our bearts and voices in praise to 
Him whorules gloriously, in heaven and on earth, 
and gird ourselves anew for working with him 
toward the grand consummation of his Kingdom 
and purposes awong men. 

LAYING OF THE CABLE. 

The vessels having on board the coils of wire 
sailed from Queenstown, Ireland, for the last at- 
tempt, on the 17th of July, met in mid-ocean on 
the 28th, formed the splice on the 29th, aud sepa- 
rated, the Agamemnon steaming back to Ireland, 
and the Niagara in the direction of Newfound- 
land, where she arrived with her end of the cable 
on Wednesday, Aug. 4th. The weather was 
favorable, and no accident occurred to interrupt 
in any degree the success of the work. Twice 
during the passage the electrical current appeared 
to be lost, but was soon recovered again. Accor- 
ding to a statement in the Tribune, the whole 
amount of cable on board the Agamemnon was 
nearly expended, so that nothing but the most 
favorable circumstances of weather, enabling her 
to take the shortest distance, prevented her share 
of the line from running out before reaching land. 
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LATEST INFORMATION. 
The following dispatch gives the latest par- 
ticulars of progress at the seat of operations : 


Trinity Bay, Saturday, Aug. 7, 1858. 
Tothe Associated Press. 


The Atlantic Telograph Cable was successfully 
hearted here yesterday morning, and is in perfect 
0 


The Agamemnon has landed her end of the 
cable, and we are now receiving signals from the 
Telegraph House at Valentia. 

Due notice will be given when the Atlantic 
Telegraph will be open for public business. 

THE FAITH ASPRCT. 

A very interesting feature of the public senti- 
ment excited by the great telegraphic achieve- 
ment, is the spontaneity and heartiness with which 
its success is ascribed to Providential favor, and 
the religious emotion which it calls out. Capt. 
Hudson, commander of the American ship en- 
gaged in laying the cable, telegraphs to his fami- 
ly of the success of the work in the following lan- 
guage : 

“God has been with us. The Telegraph cable 
is laid without accident, and tu Him be all the 
glory.” 

The Tribune in its editorial of Monday last, 
has the following expressions: 

“Qn the whole the success of the enterprise 
is more than wonderful,—it is a theme for devout 
and universal thankegiving. * * * * We 
say now that the success may be regarded as 

rely Providential—that ten just such . fleets, 
aden with just such coils of wire and such ma- 
chinery as were last on board the Niagara and 
Agamemnon, may start for Ireland at intervals, 
through the most favorable portion of the next 
twelve months, and the chances are decidedly 
against one of them effecting a telegraphic com- 
munication between the two shores.” 

These acknowledgements of Providentia! inter- 
vention, on the part of the people and their or- 
gans are very significant. They indicate that 
while God is drawing near the world on his part, 
there is a spirit of faith abroad which recognizes 
and is receptive to his presence. The commer- 
cial crash of last year drew forth a general ex- 
pression of humility under his hand, as the pres- 
ent magnificent blessing draws forth one of praise 
and exultation.—c. w. x. 


A Rhyme for the Atlantic Telegraph. 
BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 
World! what a wonder is this, 
Grandly and simply sublime— 
All the Atlantic abyss 
Leapt in a nothing of time ! 
Even the steeds of the Sun 
Half a day panting behind 
In the fleet race that is run— 
Won by a flash of the mind. 
Lo, on this sensitive link—- 
It is one link, not a chain— 
Man to his brother can think, 
Spurning the breadth of the main ; 
Man to his brother can speak, 

Swift as the bolt froma cloud, . 
And where its thunders were weak 
There his least whisper is loud. 
This is Earth’s pulse of high health, 
Thrilling with vigor and heat; 

Brotherhood, wisdom, and wealth 
Throbbing in every beat ; 
But ye must watch in good sooth 
Lest to false fervor it swerve— 
. Touch it with tenderest truth 
As the world’s exqusite nerve. 
Let the first message across— 
High-hearted commerce give heed— 
Not be of profit or loss, 
But one electric indeed— 
Praise to the Giver be given 
For that He giveth man skill, 
Praise to the Great God of Heaven, 
Peace upon Earth and Good-will ! 





Curious Electrical Phenomena. 

For several years past our young ladies in city 
and country have amused themselves and others 
by lighting the gas with electrical sparks emitted 
from their own delicate fingers. The modus 
Feehan of doing this consists in moving over a 

ruseels or velvet carpet, with a rapid sliding or 
shuffling step, and then instantly applying the 
end of the finger to the suadeunes Wille Geant 
is escaping. Such carpets being partial insula- 
tors, the electricity excited by the friction is dif- 
we over A , ary ms touching the metallic 

mer (which is a ucter) it is di 
ptively Mocharred, spark at once igniting the 
carbureted hydrogen.—Spiritual Age. 

We assume this to be a fact though we never 
saw it mentioned before. It affords a suggestive 
illustration of the principle that the human body 
may be an involuntary conductor of the most po- 
tent and subtle influences in nature. Who does 
not know the thrill that accompanies the touch 
of love? How extraordinary the miracles of 





healing that followed the laying on of Chnist's 
hands, contact even with his garments! If the 





body cam be so charged with electricity by mov. 
ing over a carpet, as to light a gas-burner by a 
touch, who can limit the good influences that 
may be generated and communicated under proper 
conditions through the influx of the divine spirit ? 





The Muscle Question. 

In a recent article in the Circular, we referred 
to the frequently expressed notion that mankind 
are degenerating physically, and intimated our 
doubt of its correctness, together with our dis. 
satisfaction at the lachrymose, depreciative man- 
ner that prevails in speaking of American health 
in particular. We suggested that probably man- 
kind on the whole, are on as good footing as they 
ever were, and tbat it is better to treat such in- 
firmities as really exist, in a hopeful, cheerful way, 
than to aggravate them by continually brewing 
over, and proclaiming them. 

Our friend, the editor of the Gymnast, at. 
tempts to reverse our position, and to bring us 
round into line with the ‘ bears’ who see nothing 
going on but signs of fall and bankruptcy of al) 
health securities. We need not follow all his 
cominents on our article, but will revert to a 
point or two. Citing a remark of ours, that ‘We 
think the [modern] increase of intelligence, more 
than counterbalances the decrease of muscle that 
is complained of,’ the Gymnast says: 

‘“We would like to have the writer tell us if 


there can be a true increase of intelligence with- 
out a corresponding increase of muscle ?’ 

Certainly we do, if by increase is meant in- 
crease of size. We have no idea that the Westiny 
of humanity is to be estimated exactly a» we eati- 
mate Durham cattle and Shanghai fowls, by s 
show of monstrous dimensions. Our opinion is, 
that the muscular or animal part has predomina- 
ted somewhat too much in the past, over the spir- 
itual, intellectual, and social departments, and 
that now we are to have an enlargement of these 
latter, without any very special ‘increase’ of the 
former. Why should it not be so? Why is 
steam every where taking the place of hand-labor ? 
why is the machine-mower taking the place of 
the scythe and sickle, the thresher of the flail ? 
and why are all the heavier kinds of drudgery 
which a short time since were performed by hu- 
man strength, now put upon iron muscles and 
sinews, unless Providence means to relieve the 
overworked frame of man, and direct his life into 
the higher channels of spiritual and social devel- 
opment ? 

Observe, we do not underprize healthy muscular 
growth, nor any exercises that are calculated to 
promote it. Indeed, we are interested in the 
modern scientific gymnasium, and cite its exist- 
ence as a proof of our assertion that the increase 
of intelligence more than counterbalances the sup- 
posed decrease of muscle. For the gymnasium 
is the fruit of modern intelligence applying a 
remedy toa discovered want; and as long as the 
evidence of intellectual activity is so manifest as 
at present, there is no fear but that the physica! 
system will be provided with ways and means of 
recruiting itself, of which the springing up of 
gymnastic schools and the growth of a popular 
taste for athletic sports are in part at Jeast an as- 
surance. 

In our article we proceeded to say, ‘It would 
be well to try the effect now, of a little genia! 
encouragement, such as the spirit of faith sur. 
rounds us with. Nothing helps digestion and 
expands the chest better than a good laugh and 
a sense of tolerable satisfaction.’ To which the 
Gymnast replies : 

“If ‘a good laugh’ is the writ:r’s definition 
of the ‘spirit of faith.’ we will accept it as bene- 
ficial to health, but object to its being in any man- 
her whatever tacked on to ‘a@ spirit of faith’ 
Finally, ‘ We should advise him. to confess Christ, 
assume good health, and laugh at doctors and blue 
devils.’ Will the writer be kind enough to tell 
us in good plain English, what he means by ‘ccv- 
fessing Christ,’ and how we shall go to work ‘to 
assume good health.’ If you possess these se- 
crets, please let your ‘light so shine’ that the race 
need not grope any longer in darkness.” 


Our critic appears from the nature of his ques- 
tions to have been a student of that,‘ bodily exer- 
cise’ which Paul says ‘profiteth little,’ rathe: 
than of ‘ godliness which is profitable unto a!! 
things.’ A good laugh, being an outward thing, 
is of course no definition of the ‘spirit of faith :’ 
but it. springs naturally from faith, and we see no 
objection whatever to its being ‘tacked on’ to it. 
By confessing Christ, we mean a voluntary sct 
of receiving into ourselves a higher and better life 
than belongs to us as animals, or even as human 
beings. This, together with the faith that ena- 


bles ns to ‘ assume health’ belongs to a department 
of spiritual exercise that is just as intelligible 
and practical as the bodily athletiam that is taught 
at the gymnasium. When our friend begins to 
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peresive the dwarfing effect of unbelief on the 
spiritual nature, and the need of development in 
that part of him which relates primarily to God, 
and the deeper forces of the universe, he will 
find the Bible full of “plain English’ for his in- 
struction.—e. w. Nn. 


News of the Week. 


‘ FOREIGN. 
‘ The question which has been so long pending 
in relation to the admission of Jews into the 
British Parliament, has at length been decided 
by the final passage in the House of Lords, of the 
bill allowing the House of Commons to admit 
Jews as members of that body. In accordance 
with this provision, Baron Rothschild took his 
seat in the House of Commons on Monday, Jnly 
26, and it is said, amid loud cheers. 

In the Hou:e of Lords; in reply to a request for 
information relative to the negotiation with the 
United States on the right-of-search question, 
Lord Malmesbury stated that an arrangement 
calculated to put a stop to the traffic in slaves, 
and at the same time to avoid all cause of mis- 
understanding between the two nations, was in 
course of preparation, and would, he believed, 
accomplish the desired object. 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were to pay 
a private visit to their daughter, Princess Fred- 
erick William, at Potsdam, in August. 

Advices from China are to the Ist of June, 
and contain accounts of the capture of the forts 
at the mouth of the Peiho—the river on which 
Pekin the capital is situated. Negotiations hav- 
ing failed, the Chinese were attacked on the 19th 
of May by the English and French, and the forts 
captured with uch loss, the Chinese having 
fought bravely. Ninety-eight guns were captured. 
The allied forces were to advance up the river to 
Tien-tsin on May 22, with a view to enable the 
Embassadors to reOpen negotiations nearer the 
capital. 

The India dates are from Calcutta to June 19th. 
The British troops had suffered greatly from the 
mtense heat. The sun has been more deadly than 
the enemy, the seasun being the hottest known 
for twenty-five years. The troops were being 
housed until the fierce heat should be over. The 
London correspundent of the N. Y. Tribune, un- 
der date of July 23, says: ‘ The news from India 
is gloomy. Though the English troops are inva- 
riably victorious, still the continuous fighting and 
the climate use them up ata rate which entails 
an uninterrupted drain of men and money upon 
England. The people begin to weary of the 
whole business. * * * * The most alarm- 
ing feature of the last advices is, the bad spirit 
which revenis itself in the Mahratta country.— 
Should Nena Sahib succeed in reaching Poonah 
in the South Mahratta country, he would at once 
be proclaimed as the Peishwa, and the mutiny of 
Bengal might be repeated in Bombay.’ 

The Ottoman Government appears to have 
taken prompt measures to make satisfaction to 
the English and French Governments for the 
outrage committed by the Mohammedans at Jid- 
dah, in the massacre and plunder of the Christians; 
for, besides the punishment tw be inflicted on the 
authors of the massacre, the Sultan offers, it is 
eaid, 150,000 francs to the families of the Eng- 
lish and French Consuls, who were assassinated. 

FROM KANBAB. 

The election held in Kansas on Monday the 

2d inst., which was to determine whether the 














Constitution, according to the provisions of the 
English Lecompton bill, so called, has resulted in 
the rejection, by a very decisive vote, of the Le- 


compton scheme. 
FROM UTAH. 


The latest accounts from Utah report continued 
peace and quiet in the Territory. The Peace 
Commissioners had reached Fort Laramie, on 
their way home. Gen. Johnston had prudently 
prohibited the soldiers from entering the city on 
any pretext. 





Facts and Topics, 


...-Mr. Wheelwright, an American now in 
Europe, has given orders toa friend to draw on 
him for all expenses of fitting out an Astronomi- 
cal expedition to South America, for the purpose 
of watching the great eclipse of the Sun that is to 
take place the 7th of next month. 

.-An experimental steamboat called the 
Charles, Wack, constructed for navigating the Erie 
Canal, lately made the voyage from Buffalo to 
Albany. The captain says that with good fuel 
and no more than the ordinary detentions, he can 
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..--The Boston matrimonial register shows 
that, during the last year, there have been no less 
than sixty amalgamation marriages, and singular 
to say, they were all white women with black or 
colored men; in no instance has a white man 
been registered as having taken to wife a colored 
woman. The white ladies of Boston and there- 
abouts have singular tastes.— Exchange. 

[Perhaps not so very singular when it is con- 
sidered that ‘ white ladies,’ by the rules of etiquette 
have very little to do in selecting their husbands.— 
They are expected, like children, not to speak until 
they are spoken to.] 

...-The Prince of Wales—unfortunate boy !— 
is restricted to seven ladies in his choice of a 
wife; there being only that number that are 
eligible from their rank, religion and age.~Ex- 
change. 

[Report indicates that the Prince’s tastes are by 
no means so limited as the circumstances which 
royalty imposes on him. Verily, monarchy isa 
queer thing, and English monarchy the queerest of 
all.) 

...-Cigan Tititz.—A New Zealand chief 
mairitained that he had a good title to his land, 
because he had eaten the former owner. 

[Some very egregious persons have been heard to 
intimate that many civilized titles are got substan- 
tially in the same manner.) 

...- Mr. George H. Stuart of Philadelphia, is 
shortly to exhibit the finest specimen of the 
« Century Plant’ in bloom which is to be found in 
this country. It has already thrown up a flower 
stem which, with the main body of the plant, has 
attained a hight of nearly twenty-five feet, and 
weights, (the whole together,) 2,860 pounds. The 
plant, with its many hundreds «f flowers, will be 
in full development in the course of a few weeks. 

...- Dr. Hancock, in the Zoological Journal, 
gives a description of a fish called the flat-head 
hassar, that travels to other pools of water when 
that in which it has resided dries dp. Another 
variety in the south are said to practice the same 
thing, and to be furnished with a membrane over 
the mouth, by which they are enabled to carry 
with them a supply of water to keep their gills 
moist during their travel. These fishes, guided 
by some peculiar sense, always travel with a leap- 
ing motion in a straight line to the nearest water. 

...-Troubles of a Millionaire.—William B. 
Astor, says our correspondent Franks, has lately 
returned from England, and is said to look care- 
worn, 1s if he had too much property to take 
care of. 

_...Iron is now extensively used in the con- 
struction of large buildings in cities. Can any 
one inform us of its relative value and cost, com-' 
pared with wood, brick, &c., as a building 
material ? 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, Aug. 4.—Some of our women in 
their enthusiasm to be productive and earn some- 
thing, have offered to go out picking hops by and 
by, as there is plenty of this kind of work in the 
vicinity. The project was mentioned in the meet- 
ing this evening and not thought to be very ad- 
visable. Wages are low and we have better chan- 
ces at home.— What have we to be thankful for? 
was the next imteresting question that was pro- 
pounded to the meeting for thought and testimony. 
All hearts seemed to beat respunsive to the call, 
and many voices united in hearty expressions of 
thanksgiving and praise for the manifold bless- 
ings and privileges, spiritual, social, intellectual, 
and material that are our Community inheritance. 
Many specific causes for thankfulness were men- 
tioned. One brother said he was made thankful 
every time he thought of his emancipation from 
the bondage of tobacco that formerly enslaved 
his appetite. Others who have escaped the same 
enslaving habit joined in this expression. We 
are thankful that tobacco is banished not only 
from our house but from our memories, and that 
it has no more power to bewitch our succeptibili- 
ties, or seduce us agair. into bondage. Finally 
all agreed that the few external privatione we 
have, are trivia! and insignificant when placed in 
the balance against the countless blessings en- 
joyed day by day. 

Thursday, Aug. 5.—We might tell our friends 
about the children’s pic-nic to-day, how they sung 
on starting—how four larre wagon loads of them 
with a few attendants, drove to some woods on 
the west hill about «ix miles distant, how when 
there, the baskets of bread and butter, and cakes, 
and nuts and raisins were disposed of,—how pres- 
ents were distributed to cach of the children. as 
an acknowledgement of their faithfniness in braid- 
ing. how they swung, danced, played blind-man’s 





make the trip in five days. 


buff, ‘fox-and-geese,’ and foot-ball—how they 


closed with songs and returned st 5 o’clock to 
supper in the school-room, and so forth, but as 
this is a grave public journal, all these particulars 
are of course omitted in favor of weightier mat- 
ters.— Evening.— Reading of an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly entitled Farming Life in New 
England, some extracts from which appeared in 


the last Circular. Allusion was made to thie 
article in our meeting the evening previous, as 
presenting in its picture of common farming hfe 
such a contrast with Association, as to suggest 
many reasons why we should be thankful for our 
circumstances. They are more by far like the 
ideal pictured by this writer, than like what he 
describes as actual country life. In fact Associ- 
ation is the only way in which his ideal can be 
realized. It is the only arrangement, for in- 
stance, by which proper provision can be made 
for child-bearing women among the common farm- 
ing classes. However people may deprecate the 
fact that brevding women in most farm-houses, 
are less favored than the brutes in the yard, it is 
inevitable on the isolated system. The mother 
must be the servant of the family—she has no 
retreat from care and drudgery. . Division of care 
and labor as well as the principle of limited propa- 
gation, in Association, permits woman to be a moth- 
er indeed. She may have all the retirement and 
rest that she naturally seeks. Love and its gentle 
assiduities surround her, and exempt her from 
every unnecessary burden.—The electrifying 
news of the successful laying of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Cable was received this evening after nine 
o’clock. Immediately animated groups were seen 
in different parts of the house to hear the an- 
nouncement and rejoice over the unexpected and 
wonderful triumph. Some of the more demonstra- 
tive enthusiasts among the young men, were for 
giving three cheers under the butternut tree.— 
This was however deferred, waiting for the arri- 
val of the first message. Mearwhile the feeling 
that the news inspires in all hearts is that of pro- 
found joy and thankfulness. 

Friday 6.—Delightful weather—nights cool 
and dewy, succeeded by days breezy and tem- 
perate, yet golden with sunshine. These magic in- 
fluences are having their wonted effect in maturing 
and sweetening the various fruits, berries, &c. 
Early apples, juicy, mellow, and of delicious flavor 
already begin to drop from the trees, and give 
our palates a foretaste of the future harvest. New 
potatoes, cucumbers, squashes, tomatoes, &c., have 
for sometime been sent to market in small quan- 
tities, and now with the exception of tomatoes 
are sufficiently abundant to frequeutly supply the 
Community table. A party of twelve started 
early this morning for blackberry fields, distant 
five or six miles, near the Erie Cana). 

Saturday, 9.—A bee to complete the walk 
commenced some weeks since between the Man- 
sion house and Circularium. The creek furnished 
stone and gravel for the work, and now the fre- 
quenters of this building, which indeed are less 
than before the trap-shop was shut up, will have 
good walking in all weather. The travelers over 
this walk every day, are our printing office com- 
pany, the shoe-makers, the miller, the blacksmith, 
jobbers in the machine-shop and wood-work shop, 
and a number of night Jodgers. We might men- 
tion also the tenders of chickendom, the bathers 
at the mill apron, and idlers after supper strolling 
to the Island or the Cragin meadow. This walk 
crosses the creek and conducts you from Madison 
county into Oneida county, so that sume of us 
spend the day in one an! the night in the other. 
— We continue t» bea‘ spectacle.’ Two persons 
make it their business and have all they want to 
do, to attend to visitors. eSome visitors come with 
an evident purpose to see al) that they can see, 
expecting perhaps to see sumething monstrous, 
but generally they bring good manners, and not 
unfrequently aspirit that makes it pleasant to 
wait on them. One person that came here not 
long since, had heard that we had an under- 
ground apartment, where we kept’ refractury mem- 
bers.on bread and water. Being taken through 
the arch-way between the main house and the 
children’s house, he felt a chilly fear on entering 
it, in expectation of what he might see, but after 
remaining here a few hours he concluded the story 
was ahumbug. It seems a remarkable state of 
things that we should be more open to public in- 
spection than anybody else, and yet should have 
the reputation of a course of life that always seeks 
darkness. Wé knew a man once who lored a 
women besides his wife, and in justifying himself, 
he said if his love for her did not make her a | 
better woman, and his wife a happier wo:.an, | 
he would renounce it; so if our religious and | 
social heresies do uot make us a better as well as 





happier people, we will consent te public con- | 
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demnation, and to the treatment due to wicked- 
ness and fanaticism. 

——Sunday and Monday evenings: Question: 
of business discussed ; a hopeful aspect of finan- 
cial affaira presented. ‘The spirit of industry aud 
enterprise has been very favorably stimulated by 
the pressure we have been under this season. We 
have besides a good capital, an invaluable basis of 
faith laid in past experience.——Tuesday: The 
farming corps are digging muck nowadays. Two 
parties for picking blackberries brought home 
to-night 170 quarts. They are to be bottled for 
winter use. 
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IMPROVEMENT “HE BASIS OF HAPPINESS. 
Sailors always seek to take advantage of wind 
and current, considering themselves specially 
fortunate when their way is in the direction of 
these forces. In our own experience we have 
to do with circumstances and influences that 
affect us as seriously, and we want to be wise 
enough to set our hearts in such a direction 
that the great forces that sweep over the sea 
of existence, shall help us onward. There is 
such a thing as coming into harmony with the 
ruling power that controls the universe, and 
this hope is an unspeakable gift. ‘ All things 
work together for good to them that love God.’ 
This is Paul’s testimony. But the believer, 
after he is conscious of coming into this con- 
dition, finds himself sometimes tossed and buf- 
feted by influences that bring trial and sorrow. 
Things that his heart has been set on, are taken 
from him. What then? is it any less true that 
‘all things’ are working for his good? No: 
for his heart yet lacks the right direction, and 
needs discipline and enlightenment. The idea 
T wish to develop is, that we shall find happi- 
ness not in circumstances, but in improvement. 
The Lord wants us to grow, and become great- 
hearted, perfect characters; and our hearts 
will not be at rest till they take in an everlast- 
ing purpose of improvement. Then come what 
may, we can ‘sail before the wind’ of God’s 
providences. ‘ The world, or life, or death, 
or things present, or things to come,’ all are 
ours for improvement and our best good. The 
Lord will put the world to school till they learn 
to know him ; and then he will educate those 
that are to be saved till they can eympathize 
with his purposes. It is » good prayer, that he 
will give usa love for improvement.—r. 4. 1 


FAITH—ITS TESTS AND REWARD. 

A peculiarity of the host of the redeemed, 
that which constitutes their glory in the resur- 
rection is, that they are all real faith heroes, 
proved to be such in the great battle which 
God and his hosts are waging with the devil 
and his angels in this world. Every individu- 
al member of God’s family, when he sits down 
to enjoy his inheritance in the eternal king- 
dom, will have a story that he can tell of in- 
dividual, hand-to-hand conflicts with the powers 
of evil which were exerted for his destruction 
How exceedingly various and subtle are the 
ways in which temptations beset the person 
who attempts to enter the strait way tha: 
leads to life. Toall who are not separated 
from the world by union with Christ there is 
some medium or channel through which the 
spirit of worldliness is represented to them, and 
which serves as a binder between them and it. 
Christ has pointed out many of these life bond« 
(or we might say death bonds) which all rea! 
faith heroes will eventually sever. One of th 
strongest of these bonds is the family connec- 
tion.” How emphatically does Christ point out 
that bond and the necessity of severing it 
when be says: ‘ Think not that I am come to 
send peace on the earth: Lam come not to 
send peace but a sword. For Iam come to 
set a man at variance against bis father, and 
the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law ; 
and a man’s fors shall be they of his own house- 





hold.’ Christ everywhere makes the giving 
up of earthly treasures and earthly connections 
the price of a place in God’s kingdom. 

. There is another bond still more subtle than 
family relationships that holds many persons ‘1, 
repport with the world, A person’s native 
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independence and other circumstances may free 
him in a great measure from fear of the world ; 
and the love of money or kindred, may have 
comparatively but little hold on him, and yet 
some particular taste—a desire to devote him- 
self to some art or pursuit may make him hesi- 
tate to yield himself unreservedly to Christ. 
Such persons feel that they can go on in their 
own particular plans for perfecting themselves 
in the branch of improvement that they have 
chosen, and yet give all the attention to Christ 
that is necessary for the salvation of their souls ; 
and when called upon to fairly let go their own 
plans for improvement, and to trust them, with 
their talents and their all, in the hands of 
Christ, they feel a nervous shrinking, a fear 
of suffering loss. How foolish is this fear! 
How ready is Christ to gratify all these natu- 
ral desires, O ye of little faith! ‘The same 
exhortation applies in this case that Christ ap- 
plicd to persons under concern of mind respect- 
ing food and clothing. He says: ‘Why take 
ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto you 
that’Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. For your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these things.’ So 
indeed our Heavenly Father knoweth that we 
have need of all maaner of improvement and 
perfection in all of our tastes and desires, and 
when we obey his exhortation to seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, will he be 
backward in giving us the hundred fold of re- 
ward, not only in houses and lands, brethren 
and sisters, &c., that he has promised, but also in 
opportunities for the improvement of ourselves 
in all the accomplishments which befit the 
kingdom of heaven? It is just in this way that 
he delights to reward us, and no oue who bas 
fairly put the helm of his life and actions into 
God’s hands can complain that any of his fond 
hopes have been shipwrecked.—u. 5. s. 


EXPERIENCE. 

Being much edified by others writing out 
their experience, and having some experience 
myself that may be of some use to repeat, I 
will say L have been depressed and chastened 
in spirit considerably of late. From time to 
time I have perceived that the spirit of truth 
was criticising me, to bring me into subjection 
in heart and life to the gospel of salvation 
from all sin. Upon hearing the criticism of 
another by the family, I saw that my own char- 
acter was exposed ; and I said to myself, that 
as I see my own faults J will confess them, 
and trust God to fulfill his promise, ‘ That he 
that confesses and forsakes shall find mercy.’ 

I wish to confess through the Circular my 
abandonment to the cause of Christ, the cause 
of Commanism as held forth by J. H. Noves, 
and my faith in Christ as a full and free Savior 
from all sin.—c. H. 


GIVING UP ALL FOR CHRIST. 
By confessing Christ we imbibe his spirit, 
the renovating effect of which is like the fire 
and the hammer, breaking the flinty rock in 
pieces. There is that in depraved human na- 
ture ever autagonistic to the truth that God 
owns all things. By offering up our affections 
and passions to Christ, we step out of our own 
sphere, and enter that of the Gospel of the 
day of Pentecost. To follow Christ involves 
the forsaking of all that a man hath. His 
worldly goods, oftentimes, are but a small part 
of his real possessions—of that which he ‘is 
called to give up for Christ and the Gospel’s 
sake. In the wo.ld we may have formed 
affiinities and friendships, all of which we. are 
called to forsake, one by one, until we are 
stripped of évery thing that would hinder the 
free flow of Christ’s spirit in us. While we 
receive the Gospel freely, we yield up our life 
to the Cross Paul understood something of 
the power of habit, and of the crucifixion in- 
volved in the giving up all for Christ, when he 
said, ‘ I die daily ;’ and in another place, ‘ al- 
ways bearing about in the budy the dying of 
the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may 
be manifest in our body.’—e. a. H. 


As we passed the Telegraph wires yester- 
day, I had a sensation come over me that was 
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me, a8 T thought of the fact that the Atlantic 
cable was laid ; that the great ocean which for 
ages has been unconquerable, was now con- 
quered, and ruled by the electricity of thought ; 
that nation would communicate with nation, 
and with little effort. But still there seems to be 
one great thing needed. Now it is only with 
the nations of the earth that we can communi- 
cate, but when we communicate freely with the 
Primitive Church—when heart will beat with 
heart, and our thoughts yield to the electric 
touch, then we shall only be one great nation, 
able to conquer all evil.—Harrier. 


Three things will bring an answer to that por- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer,‘ Thy kingdom come 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.’ 
1. Faith to believe that God will fulfill all his 
promises. 2. Love toour neighbor as we love 
ourselves, for ‘love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
3. ‘Rejoice evermore. Pray without ceasing. 
To every thing give thanks, for this is the will of 
God in Christ Jesus concerning you’—L. B. 





From the South, 

E. B. Cunningham, formerly of Hartford, now 
of Tennessee, writing July 27, says: ‘To a Com- 
munity of the right stamp I will give 1,000 acres 
of as good mountain land as is in this vicinity. — 
It is capable of producing every variety of crops, 
common to this part of the state, with the excep- 
tion of corn, which in order to yield well needs 
manuring. The climate is perfectly healthy.— 
As yet there are but few inhabitants, and they 
mostly from the North. Should the idea of start- 
ing a Community in this Southern country strike 
any one favorably, I would say, ‘Come and see.’ 
I have 5,000 acres from which: to select a location.’ 





Be Genttemen at Home.—There are 
few families, we imagine, anywhere, in which 
love is not abused as furnishing the license for 
impoliteness. A husband, father, or brother, 
will speak harsh words to thosc he loves best, 
and those who love him best, simply because 
the security of love and famliy pride, keeps him 
from getting his head broken. It is a shame 
that a man will speak more impolitely, at times 
to bis wife or sister than he would to avy other 
female, except a low and vicious one. It is thus 
that the honest affections of a man’s nature 
prove to be a weaker protection to a woman in 
the family circle than the restraints of society, 
and that a woman usually is iodebted for the 
kindest politeness of life to those not belong- 
ing to her own household. Things ought not 
so to be. The mau who, because it will not be 
resented, inflicts his spleen and bad temper up- 
on those of his hearth-stone, is a small coward, 
and a very mean man. Kind words are circu- 
lating mediums between true gentlemen and 
ladies at home, and no polish exhibited in soci- 
ety can atone forthe harsh language and dis- 
respectful treatement too often indulged in 
between those bousd together by God's own 
ties of blood, and the still more sacred bonds 
of conjugal love.—Life Illustrated. 

Hussanps’ Mistaxes.—We make a great 
mistake in our treatment of our wives; as lovers 
we are worshipful, as husbands we are too often 
bearish to them. We run into extremes each 
way. But why, after paying a woman the 
bighest compliment we can, we are, when she 
bas accepted it, to consider her exempt from 
the attentions due to her sex, we could never 
understand.— New Monthly. 

The unhappy tendency criticised in the two 
paragraphs above, is what we are accustomed to 
call distinctively the marriage spirit. There is 
a courtship spirit and a marriage spirit. Mar- 
riage makes love a debt—gpmething which needs 
no more to be courted, but may be claimed. The 
consequence is that the manners of courtship be- 
gins to be neglected. This affects the feelings, and 
the feelings act on the manners again, and so an 
end, t»o often, of beautiful socal music. Those 
who maintain the manners of love | ng after mar- 
riage, do it in spite of the natural tendencies of 
the system, and areas much to be admired as they 
are rare. As there is no price tu love, there is 
nothing we can more profitably study than the 
manners of love. 


Fruit and Fish Culture. 

A correspondent of the Newark Daily Advertiser 
describing a recent visit to the farm and residence 
of R. L Pell, on the North River, mentions many 
rare plants aod curiosities which he sqw about the 
place. We make a few extracts relating to fruit 
and fish-ponds : 

In the extensive grapery were growing forty- 
five varieties of grapes. Mr. Pelll is the first 












rectness of his theory that he at once con- 
structed two hundred feet of grapery, with 
which to try the experiment. It proved to be 
a success, and has now gone into general use. 
Visiting the orchard, we saw a tree on which 
were growing forty-seven varieties of apples. 
There are on the place two-thousand apple- 
trees of one kind alone, (Newtown pippins,) 
the fruit of which sold in London last season 
for twenty-one and a half dollars per barrel. —— 

From the pavillion we visited the fish-ponds, 
which were by far the most interesting to us of 
any thing we saw. There are eight of these 
on the place, all artificial and fed by springs, 
containing forty-five varieties of fresh and salt- 
water fish, the principal of which are trout, carp, 
gold-fish, sun-fish, pike or pickerel, yellow 
perch, striped bass and shad. Stooping from 
the bank of one of the ponds, our host rang a 
little bell; soon a few large gold-fish made 
their appearance, followed by pearl-fish and 
black carp; then a lot of young shad, eager 
for the bread which was now thrown to them. 
Still the bell kept tinkling, and more fish came, 
together with two or three lazy little turtles, 
then a large snapping turtle came, muddying 
the water as he approached; and last of all 
came # school of shad. late to dinner, dashing 
up in fine style. They swept the board, and 
then fought among themselves for the crumbs 
like perfect little sharks. This passion for 
bread or meal on the part of the shad is an 
acquired taste : since, in a state of nature, they 
subsist solely or animalcule. 

Among other things, Mr. Pell has demon- 
strated that the shad lives but a single year. 
After being hatched in the summer it finds its 
way to the ocean, makes its circuit, returns full 
grown to its native river the succeeding spring, 
spawns, buries itself in the mud and dies Those 
we saw in the pond, he said, would grow by next 
spring to weigh nine pounds. Under his cul- 
ture the shad has become a fresh water fish. 
The pickerel are in a pond by themselves, as 
they }ravesei all other fish; they also are of 
rapid growth, but will attain great age and im- 
mense size. They are fed on young shad 
The trout are also in a separate pond, and are 
very abundant, large and tame. The ponds 
are of medium size and about fourteen feet 
deep. It would seem that there is no difficul- 
ty whatever in the cultivation of fish, and as to 
the profit, Mr. Pell has stated his belief to be, 
that more profit can be derived from a pond 
of a single acre, devoted to pickerel, than from 
ten acres employed in any other way. The 
time no doubt is near at hand, when fish will 
be cultivated in this country for market, quite 
as systematically as berries or potatoes now are. 








From the New-York Courier and Enquirer. 
Salutatory. 
Peace hath her victories. 
No less renowned than war. 

Tt was nobly said; and yet what did John 
Milton know of the victories of Peace? How 
utterly impotent was even his imagination—the 
mightiest, perhaps, of modern times—to con- 
ceive of such a ‘‘victory” as that now an- 
nouneed to the world! Had even his own Ga- 
briel heralded to him that Peace should conquer 
space itself, and bring the continents into 
direct discourse with each other, he would have 
shrunk back amazed and incredulous. The 
poet’s eye, rolling in its finest phrenzy, never 
eanght the glimmering of an idea like that ; 
and even we, two hundred years after, famitiar 
as we are with electricity, of which not even 
the name existed in Milton’s day, and schooled 
as we have been for years in its thorough-trans- 
mitting powers, sti!] find it almost impossible 
to realize that the great ocean itself is no 
longer a barrier, and that the Old World and 
the New now speek to each other as those of 
the same household speak face to face. * * * 

It is the fate of Nature to be subdued by 
man The Niagaras will be bridged, the Alp= 
will be tunnelied, the Atlanties will be girdled : 
and it isall dune, too, in pursuance of a very 
old commission—the commission to ‘* have do- 
ininion over the earth,’’ given at the very first 
recorded interview of man with his Maker. It 
is only within the last age of the world that 
man has seriously put himself to his work, and 
henceforth there is no such thing as resting in 
it Each ‘‘victory” is but the summons to 
another battle. ‘A point which yesterday 
was visible is the goal to-day, and will be the 
starting point to-morrow.” 

By a most proper arrangement, the first 
m that isto be transmitted between the 
Old World and new, is to pass from the British 
Sovereign to the American Chief Magistrate, 
and will, doubtless, contain an invocation of 
perpetual peace and firmest friendship between 
the two nations. The quick first use of the 
telegraph to convey such a greeting will be a 
fitting inauguration of its own peculiar work ; 
for no one agency has ever yet been brought 















together in indissoluble concord. It will bring 
their commercial operations into the most in- 
timate connection possible, and will render both 
simultaneously sensitive to any disturbing goy- 
ernmental influence. It will make a misun- 
derstanding between the two governments im. 
possible, by the facilities it will afford for im. 
mediate explanatiog ; and if a grievance shal} 
again meaty arise like that which lately 
sprung up in the Gulf, it will enable a remon- 
strance to be communicated and a satisfactory 
response to be returned at once, without that 
feverish excitement and bad blood which.were 
so strongly, and as it proved, so needless} 
manifested in connection with the late difficul 
tits. This telegraph is a victory not only of 
peace but for peace It is not its mere com- 
mercial uses, not the promise of any mere ma- 
terial benefits, that sent such a thrill of exul- 
tation all over our land yesterday It was its 
moral results, its mighty bearing upon the in- 
terests of l:uman civilization and progress that 
far more than aught else produced this grand 
outburst of feeling. The ascription of praise 
to high heaven, which was made at Andover 
by the great crowd of those whose business it 
is to preach the gospel, will find an echo in 
— heart from one end of the land to the 
other. 





Rev. Peter Cartwright at the Astor House. 


Some church affairs made it necessary for 
Mr. Cartwright to visit New York city some 
years ago, and it was arranged for him that he 
should put up atthe Astor House. It was 
here that his brethren were to meet him in refer- 
ence to his social and denominationa! appoint- 
ments. When Mr Cartwright, however, ap- 
peared at the Astor, there was nothing in his 
back-woods appearauce that suggested to its 
proprietors his worthy position among the 
fathers of Methodism ; olen: therefore, he 
requested to be shown to ais room, he was 
cavalierly turned over to a servant to show 
him up stairs. Up stairs they went—up, up, 
up,—Mr. Cartwright in wondering amazement 
lost, the servant apparently untiring in his 
amusement of ascending. Finally the servant 
opened the door of an apartment up in the 
attic story, and pointed it out to Mr. C. as his 
room. Father Peter detained the servant 
while he should take a general survey of the 
premises—repeated the inquiry if this was the 
room he was to occupy— and at length, appear- 
ing well satisfied, he disposed of his bagga 
and very politely requested the servant to Be 

enough to show him down stairs again. 
The servant preceded Father Cartwright down, 
down, down, till they reached at length the 
strect landing ; bnt before the servant could 
make his escape, Peter inquired if he would 
please’ to show him up again! So up they 
went again, heavenward, and at last Peter 
found his room, and permitted the servant to 
depart in peace. The servant, however, had 
little more than found himself down stairs, 
when Uncle Peter rang the bell vigorously. — 
In due time, up came the servant by this time 
panting with the unusual exertion. 

* My good friend, I am sorry to trouble you 
but I should be glad to see the clerk, if you 
will be kind enough to send him to my room.’ 

‘ ©, certainiy.’ 

And so down, down. goes the servant, to 
say to the clerk that a singular old man up in 
the upper story wanted him to come up to his 
room. And then up. up. gocs Mr. Clerk. 

‘ Are you the Clerk ?’ 

* Yes, Sir.’ 

* Well, you will place me under great obli- 
gotions to you, if you will show we the way 
down stairs !’ 

And when once more down stairs, after 
Uncle Peter had taken another careful survey 
of the surroundings the clerk very politely 
inquired if there was anything further he could 
do for him. 

‘ Yes’ says Uncle Peter, ‘yes, my friend [ 
would be greatly obliged to you for a broad- 
axe !’ 

‘ A broad axe! says Mr. Clerk in astonish- 
ment, ‘ and what do you propose to du witha 
broad-:.xe 7? 

*T thought I should like to ‘ blaze’ my way 
tomy room!” 

It is needless to say that Peter Cartwright 
was the lion of thst week at the Astor; and 
that it was not further required of him to climb 
up that endless series of stairways—but when 
his friends called again to inquire for, or call 
upon him, they found him snugly ensconsed in 
one of the most eligible rooms in the house. 


Co Correspondents. 


E. B. C.. Tenn.—In five weeks. according to “directions, 
Bible Communism and the Circular will be sent to your address 


at P. x R. 
J. A. W.—Alton.— Your commision fora friend in Chicago 











person who ever grew grapes under glass with- 





' doth pew and pleasing. A thrill went through 


out fire heat. So confident was he of the cor- 


into existence of anything like the power to 
keep the two great nations of the world bound 


is executed. Many thanks for the favor we have had from 
you. 
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